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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Bible 
Communism. 


Sociology, 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. 
Bucs Manuf: 


Number of members, 19. 





WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Bistze Communism 
or CompLex MarriaGe, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to per y ponsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It 1s difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvi that they cannot al! settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN CHARACTER. 


Home-Talk by J. H. N., Sept. 28, 1871. 

HE idea prevails generally in the world, 

and to a limited extent in the Commu- 
nity, that character cannot be radically changed 
—that the peculiarities of mind and spirit that 
persons have received by birth or inheritance 
must be retained through life. In this theory 
unbelief has one of its terrible strongholds. 
If it were true there would be little hope for 
humanity. The whole theory of Christianity 
is based on the assumption that character can 
be improved, yea, radically changed. The 
denial of that assumption is a denial of the 
power of the gospel and a death-blow at all 
the hopes that cluster around the word salva- 
tion. It is an excellent thing to encourage 
faith in regard to improvement in character, 
and for that purpose to look for illustrations 
of it. Real improvement in character is very 
likely to make itself known ; and where it ex- 
ists it ought to be recognized and much made 
of it. Itis the miracle of miracles, the won- 
der of heaven and earth; it is a rising above 
nature—an ascent into the resurrection; it 
is the very blossom and fruit of faith. Do 
we fully apprehend it? We have perhaps a 
better idea of the possibilities of improve- 
ment in character than many others ; but have 
we such an idea as Paul and the Primitive 
Church had? Do we fully appreciate the old 
doctrine of salvation from sin by the grace of 
Christ? The Lord will be patient with us; 
but sooner or later we must approach his 
standard, and think his thoughts on this sub- 
ject. There is certainly an opportunity for 
more faith than we now have in the possibility 
of improving and changing natural character. 
In it lies the great hope for us and the world. 
Deliverance from all the evils that afflict so- 
ciety may be sought in the improvement of 
character. There can, for instance, be no per- 
manent security from official corruption in 
New York city or elsewhere, except in the 
radical improvement of character. A change 
of officials may bring temporary relief; it can- 
not effect a thorough cure of the evil. “ Bless- 
ed are they that hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness, for they shall be filled.” So if men 
hunger and thirst for improvement in charac- 
ter they will obtain it, and find an easy path 
to harmony, purity and full salvation. Deliver- 
ance from sickness and death itself will come, 
if at all, in connection with improvement of 
character. : 


If you believe in the. possibility of such im- 
provement and act upon it—calculating that if 
the character around you is not very good it 
will become good, you can do many things that 
you would not otherwise attempt. I should 
never have tried to form a Community if I 
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had not had great faith in the possibility of 
such improvement. Communism is_ possible 
only on the hypothesis that people can con- 
stantly improve—that rough, crooked sticks 
can be made smooth and straight. 

People generally believe in the possibility of 
improving the mind by discipline—the means 
of locomotion by new inventions—horses and 
sheep by careful selection and breeding ; but 
these are inferior matters. Do they believe in 
radical improvement of character? is the im- 
portant question. Do they believe in its im- 
provement, not merely by taking advantage of 
the principle of hereditary transmission, but by 
the power of the grace of God operating on the 
individual? Individual improvement must be 
the basis of improvement by inheritance. Per- 
sons must themselves improve, before they 
can transmit improvement to their offspring. 
If there is a rigorous law that people must be 
like their progenitors then there is no hope for 
the improvement of humanity. But there is 
no such law. All the attempts to improve the 
lower animals are based on the principle that 
individuals can be improved, and can trans- 
mit improvement to offspring. That principle 
has made our Short Horn and Ayrshire cattle, 
Cotswold and Southdown sheep. Push the 
rule that “like begets like,” and it becomes 
an iron rule of despair. 

Persons, I am sure, are acceptable to God 
in proportion as they sincerely believe in the 
possibility of radical improvement of charac- 
ter and earnestly seek it. That attitude of 
spirit separates them from the evil one. Let 
that idea gain access to a person’s heart and 
mind, and it will continue to work, until he 
hungers and thirsts after righteousness ; and 
then the devil’s power is broken, and he has 
no further control ; the person passes over to 
God, and begins to work out his salvation. 
But he must see to it that his improvement is 
radical and central, not merely an improve- 
ment of manner or sensibilities. The central 
life must be changed, so that the person can 
say, “I ama better man than I was; I can 
please God better than I could ; I am nearer 
to him; I understand him better, and feel 
more like him.” 


For myself, for the Community, and in fact 
for the world, I look to such experience for 
comfort and deliverance from the power of 
evil. We find ourselves from time to time in 
the midst of difficulties—like the man who, 
standing on a rock in the ocean, saw twelve 
sharks pointing their noses at him. We are 
surrounded with extortioners, defrauders and 
evil-doers of different kinds ; and our true way 
of seeking deliverance from them is not by 
increasing the power of law, but by improving 
the character of men. We can never rest— 


never be able to lie down in peace and secu- 
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rity—until we are surrounded by honest men— 
men who love peace, and will do no harm in 
any circumstances. 

This theory in respect to the improvement 
of character should be a controlling one in all 
educational institutions and with all who have 
charge of the young. Children cannot be 
reared in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord unless their instructors and guardians 
believe in the possibility of great improvements 
in character. No matter how troublesome the 
disposition of a child, he should be surrounded 
with influences encouraging him to expect im- 
provement. Faith, patience and attention will 
produce marvelous changes in the worst cases. 

What are the limits of improvement in re- 
spect to character? Some might allow that 
the young are susceptible of radical improve- 
ment, while affirming that the old must remain 
as they are; that characters once really formed 
must continue unchanged. I see no ground 
for such a broad distinction. According to 
my observation and experience it is about as 
difficult to change the young as the old. The 
twigs are not so easily bent, I find. It takes 
almighty power to satisfactorily change the 
characters of either young or old ; and I should 
not dare to say how old a person must be 
in bad habits to be beyond the reach of change 
and improvement. My faith in the power of 
God and in Christianity reaches beyond this 
world into Hades itself. If asked with refer- 
ence to character, “ How crooked a stick can 
be made straight?” I should be very likely to 
reply, “ A stick so crooked that it can’t lie still 
can be made straight.” 


SECURITY OF THE SAINTS. 


HE common statement of those who op- 

pose the doctrine of the security is, “We 
shall never fall 7 we are faithful.” ‘This 
implies that men may become unfaithful before 
they fall; that becoming unfaithful is but the 
precursor of sin; when the truth is, unfaithful- 
ness is sin itself—it would be itself a fall. So 
that the statement, “I shall not fall if Iam 
faithful,” amounts only to this, “I shall not fall 
if I do not fall,” which is a mere truism. In- 
stead of this, the child of God, one who has 
committed the keeping of his soul to him, can 
say, “I shall not fall if God is faithful.” In 
the new covenant, God has no conditions de- 
pending on our agency. 

There are two methods of preventing ex- 
ternal transgression. A child may be pre- 
vented from running away, by tying or shutting 
him up; or by changing his disposition, and 
so changing his attractions. ‘lhe latter method, 
when it is feasible, is as effectual as bands or 
locks. People are apt to speak of sin as if it 
might be prevented by external restraint. 
This is an erroneous view. No locks nor chains 
can do the work. We must go back into the 
disposition. If it cannot be done by going 
back of the will, sin cannot be prevented even 
in heaven. For a wrong disposition, one that 
would influence the will to sin, would be sin 
itself. When we speak of the security of the 
saints in heaven, we understand that they are 
secure from sin by reason of a counter attrac- 
tion ; i.e., that they have an unalterable disfo- 








sition to righteousness. And it is on this 
ground that we say, that “ whosoever is born 
of God cannot commit sin.” Some may find 
fault with this mode of expression; but to 
show the justness of it, we need only ask, Can 
a man do-that which he has no disposition to 
do? An upright, benevolent man might say— 
and say with propriety—“ I cannot lie ;” or, “I 
cannot wrong my friend.” This kind of lan- 
guage is common in all nations. On the other 
hand, whoever has a disposition to sin is a sin- 
ner, whether he commits the external act or not. 
You may tie a man’s hands, so that he cannot 
commit murder nor suicide ; yet if he has the 
disposition to do it, the sin is the same. But 
no man will commit such acts if he has no dis- 
position to do them, though all external re- 
straint be removed. 

The question arises, then, whether God has 
power over the disposition of his children. 
Can he take possession of the disposition, and 
secure such a course of action as he chooses? 
We have abundant evidence, even in the de- 
velopments of mesmerism, that one person 
may gain such possession of the mind of 
another as to control his voluntary actions at 
pleasure. Surely, then, the power of God to 
do this must be greater than that of any human 
magnetizer ; since he is the greatest magnetizer 
in the universe. Yet there is a great difference 
in the subjects. Some may be brought so 
completely under the influence of a magne- 
tizer that they will do what he pleases at all 
times. Others are not impressible. Those 
persons who are impressible would be, from 
their own consciousness, readily convinced of 
the possibility of exercising the spiritual con- 
trol we haye spoken of, even were there no 
Bible to declare its truth. 


The question of security of salvation, so far 
as God’s knowledge is concerned, is hardly a 
subject of dispute. ‘That God knows who will 
be saved, very few probably willdeny. And the 
security of those whom he knows will be saved 
cannot but be admitted. ‘The only substantial 
question there is in dispute between the Calvin- 
ists and the Methodists is, whether God has 
revealed and does reveal men’s security to 
themselves. There appears however to be a 
mistake, on both sides, as to the matter of 
revelation. It seems to be supposed that the 
doctrine of the security, or its opposite, must 
be so revealed as a general truth, that all may 
know it for themselves, by examining the ex- 
ternal record. Wheteas, we believe that God 
reserves to himself the choice of revealing the 
knowledge of security to whom he will, and 
when he will. He may have given assurance of 
salvation to some, who lived in a dark age of the 
world ; and may hide from others his purposes 
of love toward them, though they live in a day 
of gospel light., He could come to Abraham 
and say, “I am thy shield, and thy exceeding 
great reward ; I will be a God to thee, and to thy 
seed, forever ;” and he may have refused to do 
the same to those who were personal disciples of 
Christ. He may dispense to persons conditions, 
if he chooses, for a long time. Like a good 
physician, he administers to every one the 
medicine that is best adapted to his case—and 
at the right time. 


The promises of the Bible are not like bank 





notes, or notes of hand, transferable by the 
holder and payable to order. We cannot ap- 
propriate them to our individual use, unless 
they come to us marked by the finger of God ; 
that is, unless we are conscious that they are 
applied to us by the spirit of God. Our find- 
ing them written is of no avail to us, except as 
it is an encouragement to come to the Author 
that we may gain a personal acquaintance with 
him. The object of the Bible is to establish a 
medium of communication, by which God and 
man can be brought together. There is no 
such universal theory therein, concerning secu- 
rity or non-security, as the Calvinists and 
Methodists have set up. The idea that we are 
to build a general theory on individual cases is 
unwarrantable. We find abundant proof in 
the Scriptures, on both sides ; but this is to be 
understood and harmonized by considering the 
nature of the case, and the character of the 
classes to whom it is applied. God applies 
conditions to man as he thinks proper. To 
some, the knowledge of their security would 
be one of the greatest blessings he could be- 
stow on them ; while to others it would be most 
injurious. God deals with us as a wise man 
would deal with his children. If you had per- 
fect confidence concerning a child, that he 
would be good, you might in some circum- 
stances see fit to give him this assurance. Or 
again, though you might be sure, from your 
knowledge of a child’s disposition, that you 
could control him, and that he would do right, 
you might see that it would be best for the 
child to set before him conditions; to say to 
him, perhaps even in tones of thunder—and 
this in consistency with perfect sincerity—“ If 
vou follow such and such evil ways, you will 
become an outcast, and suffer the fate of a 
felon.” 

Much of the controversy that has been car- 
ried on between Calvinists and Arminians, in 
relation to the security, has undoubtedly arisen 
from ignorance of the true scriptural doctrine 
of regeneration, and from not understanding 
that the New Testament writers recognize two 
classes of believers. Hence, those passages 
which are applicable only to one class have 
been applied to both, and thus different por- 
tions of Scripture have been made to contra- 
dict each other; whereas, had the proper 
distinction been made they would be found in 
harmony. Thus, many passages which repre- 
sent salvation as conditional and insecure, 
though perfectly applicable to one class of be- 
lievers—to .servants under law—would not 
properly apply to those who have passed 
through the process of regeneration and be- 
come sons of God. So, the unconditional 
promises which are given to the latter class are 
inapplicable to the former. 

It is but little more than one hundred years 
since the doctrine of regeneration was first 
taught by Wesley and Whitfield. When they 
preached, “Ye must be born again,” it was 
almost as new to the world as it was formerly 
to Nicodemus. _ It is not to be wonde’ed at that 
their ideas were then crude. ‘Their theory ap- 
pears to have been founded chic fly on their ex- 
perience. They stepped off from the Bible on 
to their own experience. Wesley, who taught 


the doctrine of sanctification, believed for a 
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while that one who was saved from sin could 
not fall. But finding that many whom he be- 
lieved to have been sanctified, afterward fell 
away, he concluded that the security is not a 
Bible doctrine. Whitfield turned off in an- 
other way, before Wesley. He received the 
Calvinistic theory of security, but rejected the 
doctrine of sanctification, or present salva- 
tion from sin. He found that himself and 
others whom he believed to be born of God 
were sinful, and therefore concluded that there 
is no salvation from sin in this world. Thus 
both Wesley and Whitfield founded their theo- 
ries on their own experience and observation, 
instead of making the Bible the test, as it 
should be, by which to try their experience. 
But the true doctrine of regeneration or the 
second birth, by disclosing the nature and 
grounds of security, will correct the conflicting 
views of Calvinists and Arminians, and show 
the consistency and harmony of those Scrip- 
tures which have been by those classes set in 
opposition to each other. 


There are two ways by which believers may 
obtain a knowledge of their security. One is, 
to learn it by external revelation ; the other is, 
to come into such a spiritual state that their 
security shall be a matter of consciousness. 
With respect to the lower class of believers, it 
is for God to choose (as we have said before) 
whether he will reveal to them their security or 
not. As to the higher class, who, having pass- 
ed the second birth, are become sons of God, 
there would seem to be a spiritual necessity of 
their knowing their security. ‘This knowledge 
is the inevitable result of their state. What- 
ever some may say of the impossibility of re- 
ceiving such knowledge by inward conscious- 
ness, we assert that no one who has not re- 
ceived it in this way has a right to make his 
own experience the standard for all others. 
The Scriptures sustain the view we advocate. 
Christ said, “ He that cometh to me shall never 
hunger, and he that believeth on me shall never 
thirst.” Here is signified the conscious satis- 
faction of the inward senses. May not a man 
know in himself whether he has come to 
Christ and believed on him? and whether he 
suffers spiritual hunger and thirst? “ He that 
believeth on the Son of God hath the witness 
in himself,’ said the apostle John. Again, 
another Scripture declares, “The Spirit itself 
beareth witness with our spirit, that we are the 
children of God.” 


Paul said, “To whom ye yield yourselves 
servants to obey, his servants ye are,” etc. 
The man who has come to God and yielded 
himself into his service is no longer his own: 
he has put himself into God’s power, has 
given up to him the control of his disposition, 
and has thus lost the power of turning away 
from him in a more effectual way than could 
be done by any external restraint. It is bet- 
ter than all the bolts and bars in the universe. 
God can and will control his disposition if he 
chooses. The only question in this case is 
whether God is disposed to keep him. And 
here we can rely on God’s self-love. | What he 
values and has in his possession he will keep. 
But he values men more than the shepherd 
values his sheep. He loves souls more than a 
miser loves money ; hence, he will keep all that 





he can win to his service by the gospel of his 
Son. I can put myself into his hands there- 
fore with perfect safety, and with the assurance 
that his own self-love will prompt him to 
keep me. 

The man whose evidence of security is 
founded only on external revelations can never 
feel satisfied. He may believe he has a rea- 
sonable ground of hope, and at times may re- 
joice in it; but in the time of temptation and 
trouble he will be liable to sink into darkness 
and doubts. The soul desires absolute cer- 
tainty, and can never be fully satisfied with 
anything else. And this certainty can only 
be attained and enjoyed by receiving an inward 
consciousness, with the witness of the spirit, 
that we are fixed in God’s power.—Spiritual 
Magazine. 


THE CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESSES. 





BY THEO, L. PITT. 


E have long known Mr. Andrew Campbell, 

printing-press builder, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
as one of the ablest mechanics and foremost in- 
ventors in this country. His enthusiastic labors 
in perfecting printing machinery have really started 
a new era of good printing, and his machines are 
now at the head of their class. Many years ago 
Mr. Campbell avowed to us, in personal conversa- 
tion, his belief, that, in the strict sense of the word, 
there is xo such thing as invention; that all the 
wonderful machinery of the world—the steam- 
engines, printing-presses, telegraphs, etc., are not 
invented by men, but are g7ven to them. He said 
that these things are not the results of mere 
study and reasoning—a man might study a life- 
time and never reach the thing he wanted—but they 
come to us in a moment, like a flash of light—we 
see them. He said it might be called inspiration, 
but it is not zzvention. He illustrated what he 
meant by relating personal experience confirming 
his view. Tous this was a true view, and ever 
since hearing this avowal we have expected he 
would distance all competitors in his line who were 
not wise enough to see and acknowledge the same 
truth. This he appears to have done. At the 
time we speak of his “ Country Newspaper and 
Job Press” was his principal achievement. This 
was to begin with a great achievement, enabling 
the printer, with a press at one-third the cost, to do 
as good work, in a simple and easy manner, as 
could be done on the hitherto famous Adams _ bed 
and platen press. Since that time Mr. Campbell has 
gone on making new discoveries and applying old 
ones in new ways, his ideal of a perfect printing- 
press all the while growing. He has produced 
Book Presses which are marvels of accurate work- 
manship, and which have distanced competition in 
the quatity of the work they are capable of per- 
forming. Finally, he has produced what he calls 
the Combination Press. This press appears des- 
tined, from all that is told of its construction and 
capabilities, to stand at the head of all print- 
ing-presses yet built, for book and job work. 
From a late number of Zhe Mirror of Typogra- 
phy we quote the following account of what this 
new press will do: 


First. The Combination Press will print a form 
of type so accurately and clearly that the impres- 
sion upon the sheet of each letter will not vary the 
thousandth part of an inch from the original size 
or face of the letter from which the impression has 
been taken. It is a well-known fact among intelli- 
gent printers that with the machinery in use here- 
tofore it was simply an impossibility to produce an 
impression from a new font of type bearing the 
same face in sizeas the die from which it was taken. 
The most delicate variation of movement between 
bed and cylinder or bed and platen would result in an 
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expansion of the letter’s impression upon the sheet. 
A weakness at any point where power to give a 
steady impression was required would result dis- 
astrously to the symmetrical form of the letter. 
Upon the Adams book-press, every form-bed, be- 
fore being put into the machine or considered per- 
fect for its work, is planed off upon the ends nearly 
a thirty-second of an inch higher than in the center, 
to allow for the springing of the great mass of iron 
when the impression is given. No one would be 
so foolhardy as to make the statement that the 
Adams press gives a perfect impression of letters 
with these facts staring him in the face, yet there 
are some who believe that machine perfect. 


From a series of private experiments made by 
the inventor of the Combination machine we have 
elicited the following, viz.: That a form of a well- 
known magazine was put upon an Adams press 
carrying four rollers, then transferred to a Stop Cyl- 
inder, and at last put upon a Combination machine, 
a few impressions being taken from each. The 
form was one of sixteen pages, brevier type, with 
engravings .nserted in a majority of the pages. 
An impression of each being saved, accurate 
measurements of the face of the letters composing 
the form were made. The different sheets were 
then subjected to a powerful microscopic examina- 
tion. The result is as follows : 


Combination Press—expansion of the letter as impressed— 
longitudinal of the machine 


0.000 
Expansion in breadth . ‘ P . 1,100 
Stop Cylinder—Expansion longitudinally 1.800 
Expansion in breadth ang seer 1.250 
Adams Press— Expansion longitudinally 1.500 
Expansion in breadth “ ‘ . 1,500 


The above produces a marked contrast between 
the cylinder and flat modes of impression. In the 
one case the expansion of the impression is greatest 
in the breadth, in the other it is greatest at the 
length. It is therefore apparent from this that the 
first-named press impresses the type and produces 
the fac simile one way perfect, while the other is 
so nearly so that only the most powerful microscope 
could detect the change. On the Stop Cylinder the 
impression was nearly perfect longitudinally, while 
at the breadth the difference was marked, the ex- 
pansion being three-fourths greater than on the 
first-named machine. The Adams bed-and-platen 
machine, by these experiments, falls greatly in the 
rear. These experiments show conclusively that 
one machine works truer than another, and therefore 
must be less liable to wear type, and the only solu- 
tion is that such ends have been gained by the super- 
ior accuracy with which the machine has been timed 
and the great strength which has been apportioned 
those particular places where it is required. 

SECOND. The distribution of the ink upon the 
Combination has never been equalled. This has 
been clearly demonstrated in the same experiments 
to which we have alluded before. The microscope 
revealed the fact that while the manner in which 
the ink was laid upon the type on the Stop Cylinder 
machine was prismatic and uneven, and upon the 
Adams press in a series of globules, on the Camp- 
bell machine it lay on the type in a perfectly even 
and opaque manner. Much of the success of the 
inventor is due to his research on this subject, and 
the numerous experiments which he has made 
within the past ten years looking toward a perfect 
system. After many trials, the admirable arrange- 
ment termed the Combination distribution was 
perfected, and is now one of the leading features 
which have made this machine famous. 

THIRD. The boys or girls who lay on the sheets 
are apt to spoil paper upon a press by careless 
work. This they cannot do with the Combination 
machine. Every sheet that is put down to the 
gauges must be laid accurately, else the machine 
will not print it, but, instead, will throw off the 
sheet blank. So nice is the adjustment of every 
movement connected with this, that when the sheet 
goes through crooked and comes out blank, the 
rollers refuse to ink the form and the ink-fountain 
ceases to act until a true-fed sheet comes for an 
impression. The fly, if no sheet is sent through 
the press, will not move from its position of rest. 
All the mechanical devices in connection with these 
features are very simple, so much so that any one 
other than a veritable numbskull can understand 
them. 


From the foregoing we deduce these important 
facts, which in the aggregate go to the production 
of a printing-press which it would be impossible to 
“equal : 

First—Perfect impressional power. 
SEconpD—Perfect distribution and rolling. 
Tuirp—Perfect action of all its -parts, and its 





sense of feelins—of which few presses or pieces of 
8 p 
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machinery, and but very few men, are possessed. 


In addition to the above, the accessibility of the 
form to the manipulation of the pressman, it being 
the first cylinder machine that has ever equalled 
the Adams book-press in this respect. Take it for 
all in all, it is the most remarkable piece of ma- 
chinery ever produced. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 
Wo. A. Hinps, Epriror. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 9, 1871. 


M. D. Conway writes from London, in a letter 
about European laboring classes and the revival of 
socialism among them, that Mr. Noyes is right in 
combining the name and form of Christianity with 
social radicalism : it would be more correct to say, 
he is right because he combines the power of 
Christianity, not merely its “name and form,” with 
social radicalism—because he thoroughly believes 
that Christianity can radically change the char- 
acters of men, and so make their more intimate 
association practicable and desirable. (See the 
first article of the present number.) 


LABOR AND CAPITAL. 

OW can Labor and Capital be harmonized ? 

This great question is demanding, more and 
more imperatively, a just solution. It is idle to 
think of ignoring it—idle to seek some means of 
momentarily appeasing those who clamor about 
the rights of labor. ‘Taifling concessions on the 
part of Capital are only sops thrown to Cerberus. 
The demand that ten, or nine, or eight hours 
shall constitute a day’s labor, is but preliminary, 
in all cases, to still greater demands. The labor- 
reformers in Europe thus began a few years ago: 
its great organization. the International Society, 
now contemplates the enire redrganization of ex- 
isting social relations and the utter humiliation of 


Capital. The agititors of the labor question thus 
began in Massachusetts: witness their present 
chims. Their plitform, as pissed by the recent 


State convention, affirms as a fundamental princi- 
ple “that labor, the creitor of wealth, is entitled 
to all it creates ;” and this in view of the final re- 
sults of the principle, viz., “the overthrow of the 
whole profit making system, the extinction of all 
monopolies, the abolition of privileged classes.” 
And the wonderful fact is, that these radical views 
are everywhere gaining ground. An occasional 
strike proves abortive, but the great column of 
labor-reformers moves on, gaining strength and 
numbers as it proceeds. It claims that it nearly 
carried the recent Republican Convention of 
Massachusetts, and aspires to place its candidate in 
the presidential chair in 1876. In Europe sovereigns 
tremble, and conspire to destroy the great organiza- 
tions of Labor. 


It is easy to censure the labor agitators ; and their 
measures are certainly often deserving of the severest 
reprobation: but their faults, their ignorance, even 
their occasional brutality, should not blind us to the 
fact that they are, after all, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, striving toward that final state, in which 
many of the distinctions that now obtain will cease 
to exist: wherein there will be neither oppressed 
nor oppressor. 


But this Golden Age will not be reached, we 
feel assured, as the result of the terrible struggle 
now threatening between Labor and Capital. The 
conditions of Labor may he favorably modified by 
agitation and legislation, but so long as selfishness 
continues predominant in both Labor and Capital 





there wil] continue invidious distinctions, injustice 
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and oppression. We rejoice in every measure that 
‘is calculated to ameliorate the condition of the 
toiling millions. Unquestionably, much has been 
already accomplished in this direction ; and much 
more will be accomplished by the means already 
employed, especially by codperation. But we fully 
believe that the grand objects before them will be 
obtained, not by agitation, not by strife, not by legis- 
lation, not even by coéperation ; but by such radi- 
cal changes of character as can be effected only by 
the grace of God. 


A TEXT FOR THE TIMES. 


Who among us shall dwell with the devour- 
ing fire? who among us shall dwell with ever- 
lasting burnings? He that walketh righteously, 
and speaketh uprightly; he that despiseth the 
gain of oppressions, that shaketh his hands 
from holding of bribes, that stoppeth his ears 
from hearing of blood, and shutteth his eyes 
from seeing evil; he shall dwell on high: his place 
of defense shall be the munitions of rocks: bread 
shall be given him; his waters shall be sure. Isa. 
33: 14—16. ’ 

This passage, always appropriate, is especially 
so at the present time, when evil in its varied 
forms is unusually rampant. The daily journals 
present little else than records of overt and inten- 
tional crime. Column after column, and page after 
page, containing only accounts of robbery and blood, 
bribery and peculation, meet the eye; and the 
temptation is to gaze at these things—read them— 
fill our minds with them. No one will question 
the wisdom of a part of the above exhortations: it 
seems hardly necessary, in fact, to advise the ma- 
jority of men to despise the gain of oppression, 
and to shake the hands from the holding of bribes ; 
but probably nearly all think there is little danger 
in “hearing of blood” and “ seeing evil.” But the 
glorious promises—“ He shall dwell on high; his 
place of defence shall be the munitions of rocks ; 
bread shall be given him; his waters shall be 
sure”—are made dependent on stopping the ears 
from the hearing of blood, and shutting the eyes from 
the seeing of evil, as well as on freedom from the acts 
of corruption specified. The plain reason for this is, 
that so long as the attention is occupied in any way 
with evil, things that tend to make us “ walk right- 
eously and speak uprightly”—in a word, grow in 
grace and in the power of edification—are excluded. 
The statement that no two things can occupy the 
same space at the same time is not truer than that 
the attention cannot at the same time be absorbed 
with good and with evil. Duty and righteousness 
may require us to give attention from time to time 
to evil and evil-doers, but it should be done as ex- 
peditiously as may be, and the attention immedi- 


ately concentrated again on good. “Whatsoever. 


things are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report: if there be any virtue, 
and if there be any praise, think on these things.” 


DATE OF CHRIST'S PASSION. 





GERMAN writer, Chas. Ed. Caspari, in a 

treatise entitled “ Chronology and Geography 
Preliminary to the Life of Jesus Christ,” published 
at Hamburg, 1869, shows by a very thorough ex- 
amination of the New Testament, and of the order 
of the Jewish Passover, that the death of Christ 
took place in connection with the Passover, on 
Friday, April 7, A. D. 30. He says: 


“According to John, Jesus was condemned 
(XVIII. 29), crucified (xIx. 14), and buried (XIX. 31 
42), on the fourteenth of Nisan. This must have 
been a Friday (Feria 6th); for according to xx. 1, 
Jesus rose again on a Sunday, ¢e mia ton Sabbaton, 
after having lain in the grave over the Sabbath, 
which was a high one (XIX. 31), i. e., both an ordin- 





ary Sabbath and the high day of the Passover ; 
having been buried at the close ot the day of prep- 
aration (x1X. 31). In the year 30 era Dion., 783 
u.c., the 15thof Nisan was actually a Sabbath: and 
accordingly the fourteenth, a Friday (or Feria 6th). 
The Gospel of John thus agrees perfectly with the 
Jewish tradition, which reports that Jesus was cru- 
cified on the day of preparation for the Passover.” 

The 14th of Nisan began at sunset on Thursday, 
April 6, and ended at sunset, April 7. 

With the statements in John, Mr. Caspari shows 
that the accounts in Matthew, Mark and Luke 
agree, andhe establishes very clearly, we think, that 
the date A. D. 30 is the true one. T. L. P. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 


ONEIDA. 


—A great many red-and-yellow days now. The 
farmers are busy digging pétatoes. The fruit men 
are picking their red apples. These are the ones 
that do well this year. 

—Our northwestern horizon was lit up with the 
glow of fire last Thursday night. We learn that 
the woods westward from the village of Oneida 
were on fire, and that, high winds prevailing, the 
village itself was in danger. Fortunately, it escaped 
unharmed. Several hundred acres have also been 
burned over, we understand, in the adjoining town 
of Verona. 

—The Lenox fair, held last week at Oneida, was 
more successful than ever. The Oneida people 
always put a heart into what they undertake. 
Our contributions got a very liberal number of 
premiums—twenty-eight in all, we believe: 


Best herd of Ayrshires . ; $25 00 
” milch cow , ‘ F 3 00 
” three calves ‘ 6 00 
” Ayrshire bull, 1 year old 3 00 
” ” ” calf 2 00 
. cow 5 00 
2d best Ayrshire cow , : - 300 
Best a heifer, 2 year old, Rural New 
Yorker and - 2 00 
Best Ayrshire heifer, 1 year old 3 00 
Re #3 calf : ‘ 2 00 
2d best ” ji ” Am. Agriculturist 
Best grade bull ” Transcript 
2d best ” cow Country Gentleman and 1 00 
Best ie earling heifer 2 00 
ws 7 eifer calf : 2 00 
” Lincolnshire buck, 1 year old 3 00 
‘3 lamb . 2 00 
” Cotswold buck 3 00 
ss ewes (3) 3 00 
~ grade ° © : ‘ 3 00 
i ve ewe lambs (3) Country Gentle- 
man and ; I 00 
2d best ” ” lambs (3) Am. Agricultur- 
istand... I 00 


Best fat sheep Pr. Shepherd 


Steel traps : Diploma 

Case of sewing-silk " 

Best round hand-bouquet I 00 

2d best flower basket : I 00 
” and greatest variety of apples 3 00 
” ” ” ” ” pears 3 00 
” ” ” ” ” grapes 3 00 


The reports of the Examining Committees also 
contained several complimentary notices. Here 
are two or three : 


The Lenox Town Fair is greatly indebted to 
the Oneida Community for their excellent contri- 
butions, that have given to it such a remarkable 
success. 

No college student ever had sweetheart who 
threw at his feet on commencement day a better 
looking, a more elegantly arranged, a sweeter 
bouquet, than the one presented by Oneida Com- 
munity, who are ever laboring to bring to perfec- 
tion whatever they undertake to do. 

The Oneida Community case of silk is worthy of 
special attention, and will probably be noticed in 
other reports. It contained silk in all grades from 
the cocoon to the best sewing and machine silks. 
The colors were most brilliant and of every hue 
and shade. It also contained a piece of silk, gros 


grain, unfinished, and so far as our committee could 
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see, was of the most perfect manufacture, fully 
equal to any in the market, and one that would 
please the most fastidious. , This marks an epoch in 
manufacture in our town, as it is the first piece of 
silk manufactured in it, and will show the spirit of 
enterprise and improvement that marks our people, 
one in which we may justly take pride. The man- 
ufacturers are entitled to the thanks and praise of 
all, and should receive our congratulation that they 
have surmounted all and every obstacle in the de- 
partment, and presented so perfect a manufactured 
article. We cordially award a diploma. 


—A man who remembers all the different pota- 
toes he has ever eaten—English Whites, Cow- 
Horns, Pink-Eyes, Fox-Eyes, Kidneys, Lady- 
Fingers, Mercers, Rohans, Peach-Blows, and what 
not—and is any way curious how there ever came 
to be so many, would have found a deal of comfort 
if he had gone with us last Sunday to Mr. Sey- 
mour’s experimental garden. We found Mr. S. 
digging a long row of potatoes—but such pota- 
toes : there were red ones in one hill; white ones 
in another ; pink-and-white ones ina third ; in one 
hill the potatoes were round, while in another they 
were oval and flat ; one hill turned out a score of 
little potatoes, not one of which was larger than a 
butternut ; another hill was full of big ones, and 
every one as knobby as you please ; some were as 
knuckly as your fist, and some as smooth as an 
Early Rose. Every one of the seventy-eight hills 
had a new kind of potato. There was a plenty of 
large sorts ; there were some fair ones, and one 
that was large, handsome and productive. These 
potatoes were all seedlings, which Mr. S. had 
raised from “balls” planted a year ago last 
spring. Two years ago he gathered a lot of 
“balls” from the Peach-Blow Seedling, mixed 
them with earth in an old tin can, and buried the 
whole until spring, when he managed to plant the 
decaying mass. From this he raised some little 
potatoes, scarcely bigger than peas and walnuts. 
‘These were planted last spring and gave the present 
crop. The best of these varieties will be saved 
and tried another year, when a still smaller number 
will be kept for a third trial. If nothing comes 
from all this, then Mr. S. will try anoiner lot of 
“balls.” Having pared a great many potatoes 
with a knife, he thinks we ought to have one that 
is round and smooth and can be pared on a ma- 
chine as you do an apple. This is the way folks 
get their new potatoes. 

—We know that all sorts of foolish stories are told 
about us ; but it is seldom that visitors show any 
real apprehension of danger. An amusing incident 
of this sort occurred, however, the otherday. Our 
cellars, which in themselves, on account of their 
labyrinthian extent, are a sight to behold, for people 
who live in small houses, contain also some 
special points of interest, such as the clothes-dis- 
tributing-room, the revolving lamp-trimming-table, 
the boiler-room, etc. ; so that it is not an uncom- 
mon thing for us to allow curious or interested 
callers to pass through these under-ground apart- 
ments. One afternoon we had made our usual 
demi-weekly descent to the distributing-room, to 
take from our box the clean clothes sent from the 
laundry, when Miss Chloe brought in a party of 
visitors. Running up stairs and opening the door 
at the top, we were confronted by the portly 
figure of an elderly matron, who stood there 
shaking as though an ague fit had seized her, her 
eyes rolling and her mouth agape. She looked 
so eagerly through the open door that we thought 
her agitation must be caused by losing sight of 
her friends, so we said, “Were you looking for 
some one ? I think your party is right down stairs.” 
“Och,” she cried with a shivering groan, strik- 
ing her breast in a truly tragic manner, “I’m 
afflicted! I’ve lost’em!” ‘“O, no,” we said con- 
solingly, “I’m sure you will find them down 
there.” Hearing this, she caught hold of the side 
of the door-frame, and stretched her neck forward 





to look “ down there,” as though it were some 
fearful abyss, and as much as her life was worth to 
go near the brink. She drew back, shuddering, 
and said, “Be they? Will ye gow with me?” 
* O, yes!” hardly able to restrain a disposition to 
burst out laughing, as we started down again, our 
frightened guest following at a slow pace. Having 
reached the distributing-room we found the party 
had gone, but perceiving them in the distance, just 
disappearing from the lamp-room, we told the old 
lady that we should be obliged to go some farther. 
She gave a groan, but started on, feeling her way 
very carefully, as though the path were one net- 
work of concealed trap-doors, and steadying her- 
self by every obstacle which presented itself to 
her hand. At last we came to a point where she 
could get a view of the persons we were seeking, 
and we said, “ They are there!” Stopping short, 
she looked in the direction indicated, and shrieked 
in a dismal tone, each note in a louder key, “ Mike, 
Mike, Mike !” Noticing that one person in the 
company turned and recognized her with an 
amused smile, we left her to her fate. Half an 
hour afterward we saw her walking with a firm step 
toward the store, a man in front of her and a 
small boy at her side, who was doubtless the 
beloved “ Mike,” lost and found. 

—Our commercial travelers do not spend all 
their time on the road. There being two on a 
route, they are able to alternate with each other, 
and thus spend a great deal more time at home 
than abroad. But they sometimes get a taste of 
adventure. Mr. B in passing through a crowd- 
ed street was waked up once by a Dutchman who 
was making frantic efforts to kick him. On re- 
questing the angry man to “hold on,” the Teuton 
only said, “I vont hold on.” B thinks he 
must have jostled the peppery follow. And here is 
another story—we fished it out from an agent’s 
private correspondence : 








Not getting through my business in Troy until 
late in the afternoon, I took the boat for New York. 
I grew sleepy about nine o’clock, and after getting 
the key, went to my room, locked the door, 
opened the window and blind, and then went to 
bed, and was soon asleep. About ten o’clock the 
door was unlocked, and in walked a stout, well- 
dressed Dutchman. 

“Ah! Ah! you are to be my partner for the 
night!” said he. 

“Yes, sir,” I replied. 

He then began very earnestly searching the room, 
when I asked what was wanted. 

“Have you seen a bundle here about three feet 
long?” he asked quite excitedly—‘I laid one on 
your bed.” 

“T haven’t seen any—there was none here when 
came in.” 

“Not seen any? You sure?” 

“Tam positive.” 

“ Where can it be ?” 

“ You must have left it in some other room.” 
“No, sir—I know I left it in ¢#z7s room. 
you sure you are not lying on it ?” 

“T wouldn’t like to swear to it—you had better 
look.” 

After looking a little, out he went, and in about 
five minutes returned with a burly fellow, who was 
evidently an official. This personage walked into 
the room with but very little ceremony, and_blurt- 
ed out, “ Here, sir, do you know anything about 
this man’s bundle ?” 

“I think I ought to by this time,” said I. 

“Where did you put it, sir?” speaking to the 
Dutchman. 

“On that bed,” emphatically. 

“Turn over, sir,” addressing himself to me again. 
The official then rummaged the back side of my 
bed. 

“Tt don’t seem to be here,” said he. 

“Tt don’t, that’s a fact,” said I. 

“Was that window open when you came in?” 

* No, sir.” 

“Was the blind closed ?” 

“Ves, sir.” 

“Who opened them ?” 

“T did.” 

“* How long have you been in this room ?” 

“Since nine o’clock.” 
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After looking out of the window, under the bed, 
and into the upper berth, the official told the Dutch- 
man that he must have left his bundle in some 
other room. I agreed with him, and out he went, 
closely followed by the Dutchman. 

I supposed that would end the matter, but I was 
disappointed. Very soon I heard a bustle outside 
of my room, with loud talking and laughing. I 
heard a man say, “ He has got it; make him turn 
over ; you'll find it; you don’t half look.” 

In rushed the Dutchman, and asked me to “ ¢urn 
over,” then out again—an operation that he re- 
peated at least four times. _I finally suggested that 
he examine my pockets for his three-foot bundle. 
After he had left for the fourth time I opened the 
door, and there were at least fifteen or twenty men 
all convulsed with laughter. ‘ There he is,” said 
one; “now at him. He’s got it stowed away 
somewhere ; don’t give itupso.” If I hadn’t been 
amused I might have been provoked, but as it was 
I rather enjoyed the affair. I put my head out of 
the door, and inquired if any one wanted the room, 
adding that I would let it “go cheap.” 

This drew the first smile from the Dutchman. | 
closed the door and went to bed. Ina few minutes 
a colored man walked briskly in, and very coolly re- 
quested me to “ ¢urn over—the gentlemen out there 
said you must.” This was too much; I “turned 
over” and out of bed so suddenly that the gentle- 
man of color barely finished his sentence before 
he was outside the room. I locked the door, and 
was not disturbed again until after 11 o’clock, then 
I was awakened bya great outcry. The Dutch- 
man had found his bundle in the room adjoining 
mine. My door was unlocked again, andin walked 
the meekest looking Dutchman you ever saw. 
“Please forgive me,” said he, “I have found my 
bundle. I beg your pardon, sir; these men out 
here made me almost crazy—excuse me—give me 
your hand—I hope to meet you again.”” We shook 
hands, and he left me for the last time. I finally 
had a good night’s rest, although I slept directly 
over the boiler. It was lucky for me that it didn’t 
burst, for I might have had to “turn over’ some 
more. Yours, GEORGE. 


WALLINGFORD. 

Oct. 5.—Several loads of stone for the pro- 
jected dam have been drawn from Mount Carmel 
and deposited on the ground in the vicinity of the 
site. Our grape agd quince crops arejgiving us a 
fair return, although the grapes are cheap in pro- 
portion to their abundance: Of quinces we have 
gathered 104 bushels of first and second quality, 
besides over 30 bushels of a poor quality. We 
sent 13 barrels of the good ones to Boston this 
morning, expecting that they will sell for from $10 
to $12 per barrel. : 

—In conversation the other evening, Mr. Noyes 
remarked : “ Faith is a principle something like 
vegetable life, that lifts against gravitation. Gravi- 
tation is a universal tendency of things to fall to the 
earth, to the center. But life in all vegetation 
works right against that, and lifts even large trees 
right up into the air. The first thing a vegetable 
does is to find its way up against gravitation. 
That well illustrates the action of faith. It 
works right against all downward forces. It is all 
the time lifting, all the time seeking light and 
warmth in a direction opposite to that of the world, 
opposite to the universal tendency around it. It 
is a wonderful thing to see a great tree fall. Its 
awful crash tells us what a power has been at 


work there to lift up all that. Several tons 
of material have been carried up into a high 
place by a little constant force that was in the 
acorn to begin with. You can’t explain it. You 
don’t know how it is done. It is a wonderful 
thing to see what life can effect by small and slow 
processes. If the force that carries the tree up 
into the air should act as suddenly as gravitation 
when it comes down, you would think it a wonder- 
ful sight. A great spout of material would rise up 
into the air like a geyser, or like a spurt froma 
volcano. The difference between those that be- 
lieve and those that believe not is just this. Those 
that believe, believe in victory over nature. It is 
the same thing as victory over gravitation. Those 
that believe not, believe in nothing but gravitation. 
They do not believe in the opposite principle that 
overcomes gravitation. They believe. that all 
things tend downward inevitably, and that that ten- 
dency cannot be overcome.” 
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A CALL AT THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 





From the New York Weekly. 

* * * We passed through the village of Ver- 
non, taking a route that brought us in sight of the 
Stockbridge Hills, and through a section of country 
which Mrs. Trollope mentions as containing the 
finest scenery in America. 

At our left are the buildings of the Oneida 
Community, whose thrift and economy have done 
much toward embellishing the landscape, whatever 
may be said of their influence upon society. 

It would be impossible to see Oneida if you 
turned your back upon the Community, whose 
mysterious ways have been so publicly handled 
that they have become notorious. 

“T never would go near them if. I did not think 
they were sincere in their efforts to do right,” said 
a large-hearted friend; and under cover of her 
mantle of charity we wended our way among 
these people. 

The day was one so fresh from the hand of the 
Creator, that it seemed as if the fragrance of 


Heaven dissolved in dew upon our garments, and | 


every breath was a holy inspiration. 

Such a sight! There was an immense picnic 
from Oswego, the employees of the Ames Iron 
Works, with their wives, babies, and sweethearts, 
and a pretty show it was to see them, in all the 
gorgeous trickery of apparel, disporting themselves 
upon the clean swept lawn, or to look down upon 
them from the tower as they took attitudes to be 
immortalized by photography. : 

The placard at the entrance of the Community 
Building, announcing a ‘“ Concert at 1:30 P.M,” 
brought in the straggling crowd, to the number of 


five hundred or more, to the neat little hall, where ° 


they were comfortably disposed, with attentive ears. 

The performance was arranged thus: Friedrich’s 
March, Gung’! ; Waltzes “ Immortellen,” Gung’! ; 
Polka, L’Enfant Prodigue; Song; Song by the 
children ; Gypsy Band ; and the performance was 
really excellent of its kind. 

The song by the male voices, “Call John,” 
brought down the house, and every one involun- 
tarily joined in the laughing chorus, except perhaps 
the very small infant who indulged its crying pro- 
pensities, and demonstrated its right to furnish its 
share of entertainment. The repeated encore 
brought out another song, which was also in- 
tensely appreciated by the audiegce. 

‘Raise high the flowing bowl,” seemed anything 
but favorable to total abstinence, or even temper- 
ance, until the concluding line, “ Butlet the draught 
be water.” satisfied our scruples, and rather electri- 
fied the listeners, who were unprepared for such a 
dash of “ Adam’s ale.” 

Certainly there was nothing in the exercises of 
that day to offend the most refined taste, and if 
suspicion had not sowed the seed of knowledge, 
we might never have imagined the place to be 
aught but what they pretended it to be, part of the 
kingdom of Heaven. 

JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


ANTHRACITE. 


BY G. CRAGIN. 
BE. FORE coal-stoves had been brought to any- 

thing like their present state of perfection the 
use of mineral coal as fuel was confined almost ex- 
clusively to sea-board towns and cities, where wood 
was scarce and expensive. But with the triumph 
of art and science in the construction of ranges, 
furnaces and air-tight stoves, well adapted for se- 
curing economical combustion of fuel, with free- 
dom from noxious gasses, the demand for anthra- 
cite is no longer confined to cities; but rural 
districts, remote from tide-water, where fire-wood 
could be had for almost nothing, have become con- 
sumers of large quantities of this guarried fuel. 
Scarcely a farmer of any considerable means can 
now be found who consumes less than from three 
to eight tons of coal during the year. 

A well-to-do tiller of the soil said a few days 
ago: “I ‘can warm my dining and sitting-rooms 
cheaper with coal at eight dollars per ton than with 
wood that costs me nothing. The expense of the 
latter is in hiring it cut, hauling it to the door, and 
working it up into a suitable condition for stoves. Be- 
sides, one cannot secure an even temperature in 
a room heated by a wood fire ; and it is quite out of 
the question to keep it burning through the night 








without replenishing it several times. Whereas, with 
fifteen pounds of coal, at a cost of six cents, I can 
keep my sitting-room sufficiently warm, and ata 
uniform temperature, for twenty-four hours, requir- 
ing in the mean time but very little attention. 
Now (continued the farmer) to have a room in 
one’s house that can be thus kept entirely comforta- 
ble day and night for six months is a luxury, not 
to say a necessity, that we farmers can ill afford to 
part with.” 

Our neighbor, as he thus spoke, was loading his 
wagon with coal hauled over the Midland; a pass- 
ing train of cars suddenly broke the thread of his 
discourse and caused him to exclaim, “I tell you, 
this Midland railroad is a godsend to people on 
the entire line from Oswego to Sidney, if it does 
nothing more than to bring us coal from the min- 
ing districts.” 

In earlier times, when timber was everywhere 
abundant, and every family owned or had access 
to a wood-lot, the possession of an ax and strength 
to wield it were sufficient security against scarcity 
of fuel. How different now! The pick, the shovel, 
the crow-bar, with powder and drill, have displaced 
the woodman’s ax; and instead of every man, as 
of yore, preparing his own fuel, it is prepared for 
him, by brawny arms he never saw, hundreds of 
miles away in the subterranean coal-fields of Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia. Those few thousands of 
workers in the dark regions of the earth are, 
as we may say, the wood-choppers now for the 
millions above ground; and, consequently, area 
power in the busy world they serve. All coal con- 
sumers therefore are, in a sense, at the mercy of 
these miners. Just permit some evil genius to stir 
them up for a strike, and, presto, the country is in 
a blaze of excitement. The wood-choppers have 
quit work, and what shall we do for fuel? First a 
chill, then a fever. Sensational news-mongers are 
in luck. All sorts of theories and speculations are 
now rife. Truth and falsehood are badly mixed 
“We must be independent of the coal miners,” 
cries this one and that. “Peet is the thing for fuel 
after all. Here itis on the surface, where folks 
can help themselves to all they need.” “All 
muck is peet,” says some would-be chemist, 
“and muck swamps are everywhere.” Specula- 
tors canter afterthem, and buy forarise. Peet 
machines are invented. Good-hye to anthracite 
coal, and the dark pits it comes from. 


Finally, when the confusion of tongues ceases 
and the fog of speculation clears away, so that 
facts can speak for themselves, a collapse follows : 
peet is nowhere and mineral coal everywhere in 
demand. 

No available fuel for the masses has yet been 
discovered, or is likely to be, that can successfully 
compete with anthracite and bitumunous coal. Their 
inexhaustible quantity indicates, moreover, that 
our Creator, in his infinite wisdom and good- 
ness, set the forces of nature at work in her mam- 
moth laboratory ages on ages ago to prepare the 
materials that we call coal for the purpose it now 
serves. 

To work these immense beds of fuel to the 
best advantage, and to move the coal to the 
great distributing centers of the country, capitalists 
have combined in constructing canals and railroads ; 
and in doing so have largely benefited other in- 
terests. ; 

Now the only thing that seems to be lacking to 
make the millions of coal consumers feel entirely 
at ease respecting the supply of tuel a good provi- 
dence has in store for them, is the solution of the 
great problem of the harmonious coéperation of 
labor and capital, or, better still, of laborers and 
capitalists. Money, mighty as it is, cannot solve 
it. Legislatures cannot. Mere human wisdom, 
however profound, cannot; but wisdom that comes 
from above can, 





THE BATTLE OF CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
From President Harris’s article in the Bibliotheca Sacra on the 
** Characteristics of Christ’s Kingdom :”” 


In the long course of education preparatory to 
the Christian ministry, a young man is in danger 
of forgetting this aspect of life. Living for years 
in a literary atmosphere and occupied in intellec- 
tual pursuits, he may come to regard intellectual 
attainments as the great object of life and the min- 
istry as a profession subordinate to this end. In 
preparing sermons his chief aim may be to pro- 
duce a finished and able oration, and his highest 
ambition may be satisfied with the admiration of 
the more cultivated of his hearers; thus he makes 
his sermon an end, not a means, and his ministry 
degenerates into a contemptible dilettanteism. 
This is not the warfare against Satan’s king- 
dom. . 

Nor is the battle merely against inward corrup- 
tion, the ghastly conflicts of the cloister and the 
desert. Religion is not a dream, but an action. 
It is not meditation, nor excitement, nor emotion, 
nor worship terminating in itself. It is a fight 
with the falsehoods and sins of human life. Every 
Christian is a Hercules slaying monsters. 

As Jesus put himself into actual contact with 
humanity, entered into it, so as to be in quick 
sympathy with its life and “ touched with the feeling 
of our infirmities,” as he bore its sorrows and its 
sins, and virtue was always going out of him to 
save, so every Christian, and especially every 
Christian minister, with whatever knowledge, cul- 
ture, spiritual power, lives in immediate contact 
with humanity, éouched with the feeling of its in- 
firmities, in sympathy with its sorrows and its joys, 
meeting its wants, its errors and its sins, and con- 
stantly with virtue going out of him to help and 
save. 

The battle is against the kingdom of darkness, 
not in the abstract, but in the actual sophistries, 
temptations, and sins, the actual evil opinions, cus- 
toms, and institutions, by which the powers of dark- 
ness are deceiving and destroying men. 

It is important to be sure that our warfare is in 
reality, and not in name only, against the kingdom 
of darkness. In addressing an assembly of stu- 
dents for the ministry it may not be amiss to say 
that ministers have usually been sufficiently given 
to controversy and warfare ; but it is often interne- 
cine, for differences in philosophy and forms, 
against faithful servants of Christ; so that there 
needs to be a moral parallelogram of forces to de- 
termine what small resultant bears on the object 
to be moved. It has even been urged, to their dis- 
credit, that exhausting their strength in these feuds 
they have exerted no earnest and effectual influences 
against the rapacity, dishonesty, and oppression, 
which are corrupting society. It must be added 
that in the present unsettling of thought and con- 
fusion and conflict of opinion respecting reform and 
progress, when the advocacy of the pope’s infal- 
libility and temporal power goes on side by side 
with the advocacy of woman’s suffrage and of agra- 
rian rights for working-men, it demands spiritual 
discernment to know the truth and to escape being 
found fighting against God. The security is, that 
the soul be in fresh and living sympathy with the 
living Savior rather than with the hortus siccus of 
the creeds and systems, and in living sympathy 
with humanity in its actual life. The Savior says: 
‘“* My sheep hear my voice.” It is only as we are 
in sympathy with him, receiving through the Spirit 
his thought and life into our own, and in sympathy 
like him with man, that we shall know his voice 
amid the babel of voices in this age: ‘I under- 
stand more than the ancients because I seep thy 
precepts.”’ Spiritual discernment and ‘far-sighted- 
ness come from keeping God’s precepts. When 
statesmen, having no affinity for the law of God 
and the spiritual life of love, recommend measures 
for the welfare of the state which assume that 
selfishness is the only power to be considered in hu- 
man affairs, and so fatally mistake the drift and 
movement of human thought and miss the meas- 
ures needed for the welfare of society, the spirit- 
ual mind discerns the spiritual forces which the 
carnal mind knows not, and proclaims with pro- 
thetic far-sightedness the principles of justice in 
which alone safety can be found. This is the 
“ poor wise man ” who delivers the city. 

The fact that life is a hattle demands of every 
Christian the spirit of martyrdom. There cannot 
be a Christian life without it. He who has not 
learned to value duty, fidelity, the Kingdom of 
Christ, more than property, reputation, or life, has 
not learned the first lesson of Christian living. 
He whose end in life is only to attain ease, comfort, 
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fame, culture, and gratification of taste; he who 
does not accept life as a warfare, demanding the 
endurance of hardness for Christ, has not yet ac- 
cepted the Christian idea of life. But if any Chris- 
tian sacrifices his ease, or suffers persecution or 
reproach for Christ, Christ with his own hand 
writes his name in the glorious catalogue of the 
martyrs, saying of him: “So persecuted they the 
prophets.” Thus the most common-place soul be- 
comes luminous with heavenly glory, as a lump of 
coal at the touch of fire bursts into flame, and is 
glorified with brightness while it is consumed. 

Paul animates the suffering Christians of his day 
by pointing to those who had been faithful to God 
in preceding ages, who now, a great cloud of wit- 
nesses, look down as in an amphitheatre on them 
in their conflicts. In that assembly of spectators 
Paul himself and the apostles and innumerable 
faithful ones in the ages since, have already ta- 
ken their places. They have transmitted the 
greit conflict to us to hold and extend their vic- 
tories. In their presence we are fighting the good 
fight of faith. Their plaudits do not break the 
silence of eternity and fall on mortal ears; but 
“there is joy in heaven over one sinner that re- 
penteth.” In times of declension, when Christ’s 
kingdom is overborne by the world, the ear of faith 
can hear the cry of the martyrs wailing the tri- 
umph of wickedness: ‘ How long, O Lord, faith- 
ful and true?” And the great cloud of witnesses 
exult in the grind and solemn joy of eternity for 
every instance of fidelity, for every heroic achieve- 
ment of love, and send to the combatant their 
words of cheer: “Be thou faithful unto death, 
and thou shall receive the crown of life.” 


WOOD-CRAFT. (New Series.) 
Ill. 
BY Jj. P. HUTCHINS. 


N the morning of the eleventh day after our 

bar-room chat my companion and I were 
paddling up the St. John River in a well-made 
birch-bark canoe. We were not very heavily 
loaded, so we made good time; arriving at: ie point 
where we were to leave the river in three days 
from the time of starting. Concealing our boat, 
we shouldered our luggage and betook ourselves 
to the forest, with nothing but the compass and 
sun to guide us. We had fine October days for 
our overlind journey, and my comrade proved him- 
self a thorough woodsman—didn’t dally with his 
compass much. He found his bearings each morn- 
ing, then kept his course throughout the day by 
the sun. We made enrly starts in the morning 
and late stops at night ; living on such small game 
as we came across in our hasty march. 

“In the afternoon of the fourth day out from 
the St. John we pulled up on the banks of a river, 
where two branches came together, forming quite 
a large stream. My companion crept slowly out 
on some rocks, looked carefully up and down and 
across the stream, then. turning to me, he ex- 
claimed, ‘Zounds! I hardly believe my own eyes. 
I have seen this river before ; and those forks. 
This is the very point I’ve been running for these 
four days.’ ‘Well done, comrade,’ said I, ‘if you 
can gun a hundred miles through the wilderness 
and hit a bull’s eye like that ; why, I shall have to 
‘All luck,’ said he—‘just our 
luck, sir. Couldn’t do it again if I should try 
twenty times. But, trapper,’ continued he, ‘I pro- 
pose that we separate here. You may take which 
of these branches you like, and follow it as far as 
you like; and I will take the other. They head 
about sixty miles above here in the mountains, and 
not more than twenty miles apart. It you go far 
enough to find the summit of the highlands, just 
have a little care, and not hitch on to a stream that 
runs the other way, toward the Upsalquitch; if 
you should find yourself emptied into the bay of 
Chaleur, it would take some time for you to get 
back here by way of the Gulf of St. Lawrence.’ 
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“Here my companion laughed heartily at his 
own wit; while I thanked him for his caution, and 
reminded him that I had seen the forest before. 

“ We slept that night in a bark shanty, made by 





my companion the previous year. The next morn- 
ing after making up our packs, and each pledging 
the other that he would be at that shanty on the 
first day of January following, we shook hands and 
parted. Just as my companion was disappearing 
among the trees, he halloed to me across the point 
of land which separated the two streams, and said. 
‘Trapper, remember Catamount Wallow. ‘He’s 
a strange fellow,’ thought I, ‘what have I to do 
with Catamount Wallow ?’ 

“Well, Churchill, I was now alone in the forest ; 
I had no one to care for but myself. At first I 
felt a little uneasy at the thought of over two 
months’ solitude in the wilderness, but as I 
pushed up the stream the roar of its waters 
drowned disagreeable reflections, and I thought 
of nothing but fur, fur. I had a selfish desire 
come over me to out-do my companion in trap- 
ping; and I already fancied that I saw the 
sleek otter tumbling in the foaming water, and 
struggling with one of my traps. 

“T had a dozen steel traps with me; and my 
plan was to push right up the stream at once, as 
far as I calculated to go; then put out my traps 
among the mountains ; on the small streams and 
lakes ; and time my movements so as to he at the 
forks at the appointed time. 

“ Three days’ travel brought me to the shore of 
a beautiful lake, surrounded by mountains. Its ap- 
pearance was solitary enough. It seemed as 
though mine was the first human eye that ever 
looked on it. I wandered round its sandy shores, 
and found signs of game in abundance. I also 
discovered that this lake was the source of the 
stream which I had been following, and nearly at 
the summit of the highland. Here I halted; 
made a rude shanty, and put out my traps. I 
made wooden sable-traps in the surrounding forest, 
and used my steel-traps about the lakes and 
streams. And, sir, you may judge for yourself of 
my success, when I tell you that at the end.of one 
week’s labor I found myself the owner of a pile of 
fur which, according to my reckoning, was worth not 
less than $245.00, composed of the furs of all the 
animals common to that region except the otter. 
I had not then learned the art of trapping that sly 
fellow ; he eluded all of my efforts—playing around 
my traps with impunity. This exasperated me. I 
knew my companion to be a good otter-trapper ; 
and if I could not in some way acquire that secret, 
my chance of competing with him would be very 
much lessened. 

“Well, one day while on an exploring expedi- 
tion, far from my base of operations, I came across 
a small stream of clear water, tumbling noisily 
over some rocks, and resolved to follow it to its 
source. When I had traveled two miles or there- 
abouts I came to where the stream issued from a 
rocky cavern. ‘This is strange,’ I thought. I 
was about to enter the cavern when I heard a 
splashing in the water below me, and on looking 
down’ among the rocks I saw a large otter rolling 
about in the stream with a steel-trap fastened to 
him. A séeel-trap, did I see? I knelt down ona 
big rock, and stared wildly into the misty cavern to 
reassure myself. Yes, there was a bright steel-trap 
in that remote region. I was stung to the quick 
with jealous rage, and I exclaimed aloud, ‘ What 
villain intrudes on my trapping ground?’ The 
sound of my own voice in the cavern startled me, 
and its echo had scarcely died away when an owl 
fluttered out of the cavern close by my ears, and 
perched on the edge of a rock over my head. 

“Tt was a smoky, dark October day. Not a 
breath of air stirred the gloomy forest, and the 
stillness was almost painful. At such a time owls 
are likely to lose their reckoning; waking up if 
the middle of a nap they think night has come, 
and sally out of their dens to become the sport of 
all the rest of the feathered tribe. 





“As that dismal bird sat on the rock, staring 
at all my movements, the gloom thickened—a 
kind of spell seemed to be gathering round me, 
and again I, hardly knowing what I said, exclaimed, 
‘Miserable night bird, de gone’ Where is thy 
dark habitation?’ Imagine my horror, Churchill ! 
when that owl actually spoke for all the world like 
the last word of my companion at the forks, ‘ Ca/- 
a-mount-Wal-lo-aw.’ It seems to ring in my ears 
even now. ‘Catamount Wallow!’ I hissed through 
my teeth—* What diabolical mystery is this? I 
have heard enough of that foul place if it’s the 
den of such demons! Then this dark cavern,’ 
continuing my soliloquy, ‘leads to’—* Cat-a-mount- 
Wal-lo-aw, said the owl, in a full, round voice. 
‘ Fiend /’ | muttered, and raised my rifle to silence 
the creature, when the otter made another plunge 
in the water, and I heard the steel-trap clank 
against the rocks. This arrested my purpose. 
‘If there is a steel-trap in this wilderness,’ thought 
I, ‘may be there is also a trapper; the sound of 
my rifle may startle him ; and put me in an awkward 
position with an unloaded gun.’ Besides, there 
was now a wonderfully uncomfortable feeling 
creeping over me. Such a death-like _ still- 
ness reigned, that I said to myself, ‘The sound 
of my rifle will awake all of the foul spirits in’— 
* Cat-a-mount-Wal-lo-aw,’ chimed in the owl again, 
Again I shuddered; the flesh crawled on my ° 
bones. I sprang down among the rocks ; rapped 
the otter on the head with the back of my hatchet ; 
took both otter and trap and plunged into the 
thickest part of the forest.” 

(To be continued.) 


INDIAN NAMES. 


Kansas towns perpetuate many Indian names. 
Osawattomie, the home of old John Brown, was 
formed from the Osage and Pottawatomie rivers, 
at whose junction it is built. Oskaloosa was 
named in joint honor of Oska, an old chief, and 
Loosa his squaw. Osawkee signifies “the yellow 
leaf.”’ Hiawatha in Brown county commemorates 
Longfellow’s hero. Kinnekuck is a corruption of 
Ke-an-ne-kuck (the foremost man), a great Kick- 
apoo prophet. ‘ White Cloud” was a brave chief 
among the Iowas, and the city of White Cloud is 
built on his old hunting ground. Waubonsee is 
from Wau-bon-sie, (the dawn of day,) the name 
given to a Pottawatomie leader who attacked an 
enemy just at daybreak. 


There is a legend of an old brave within the pres- 
ent limits of Wisconsin whose squaw annually 
presented him with a girl. Women are of little 
repute among the Indians, and the heart of the 
chieftain longed for a son and heir. But the 
squaw had all the obstinacy of her sex ; and every 
twelvemonth the appearance of the inevitable girl 
filled him with despondency and chagrin. On one 
of these sad occasions the unhappy brave visited 
a little grocery, for settlers were already encroach- 
ing upon his domain. He was plunged in profound- 
est gloom, and refused to drink or talk. 


A white loafer, knowing his disappointment, 
congratulated him upon the new arrow added to 
his domestic quiver. With a look of unutterable 
disgust, he ejaculated “She-boy’-gin!” (she-boy 
again !) strode from the |:cuse, and never again re- 
turned to the scene of his broken hopes. And 
when a flourishing town sprang up around the little 
grocery, it was named by common consent Sheboy- 
gan.—fichardson’s “ Beyond the Mississippi.” 


We are touching our fellow-beings on all sides. 
They are affected for good or for evil by what we 
are, by what we say and do, even by what we 
think and feel. May flowers in the parlor breathe 
their fragrance through the atmosphere. We are 
each of us silently saturating the atmosphere about 
us with the subtle aroma of our character. In 
the family circle, besides and beyond all the teach- 
ing, the daily life of each parent and child mysteri- 
ously modifies the life of every person in the 
household. The same process ona wider scale 
is going through the community. No man liveth 
to himself and no man dieth to himself. Others 
are built up and straightened by our unconscious 
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deeds ; others may be wrenched out of their 
places and thrown down by our unconscious 
influence.— Exchange. ; 


A man who married a buxom Irish girl, greatly 
to the horror of his mother and sister, made the 
following defense: “If I married an American 
girl, I must have an Irish girl to take care of her, 
and’ I cannot afford to support both of them.” 


THE NEWS. 





The Post-Office Money-Order system has become 
international by means of treaties, and takes effect 
from Oct. Ist; funds can now be sent by post- 
office money-orders to all the principal cities of 
Europe, Eygpt, the East Indies and China. 


After a three months’ trial, The Witness, a daily 
religious penny paper in New York, is declared to 
be successful, having made steady progress in cir- 
culation and business. Its advertising patronage 
increased 36 per cent. in the second month, and 120 
per cent. in the third. 


An unusual number of large fires in the woods 
and fields are burning in various parts of the coun- 
try. One near Toledo, Ohio, is doing great dam- 
age over an extent of four or-five miles. Another 
between Antwerp and Cecil is destroying large 
quantities of timber, cord-wood, and miles of 
fences. Yet another at Woodburn consumed three 
houses, and a valuable steam saw-mill was only 
saved by plowing furrows around it. Quite a num- 
ber of buildings have been destroyed by fires in 
Wisconsin. In Minnesota, Wisconsin and north- 
ern Michigan, thousands of square miles are said 
to have been burned over, and a hundred or more 
of dwellings consumed, the inhabitants fleeing to 
the lake shore for safety. The damage to timber 
also is immense. 


An experimental canal-boat, driven by a steam- 
engine, with a cylinder of twelve-inch diameter, 
and twelve inch stroke, has passed through the 
Erie canal from Albany to Buffalo in eight and one- 
half days, carrying a cargo of one hundred and 
eighty tons, and returned to Troy in seven days 
with one hundred and ninety tons. The applica- 
tion of the power was by a common screw-propel- 
ler, located in the center of the bow of the boat; 
and it is claimed that it caused no swell injurious 
to the canal, the current being under the boat. 


The culture of tea has been successfully tried in 
several of the States of our Union, and only lacks 
cheap labor to become an important branch of 
American industry. 


Hon. Wm. H. Seward has arrived in New York, 
thus completing his journey around the world, 
having visited many of the principal cities of India, 
China and Japan, as well as those of the countries 
of Europe. His position as head of the State 
Department of our government made his name 
known all over the world, and we have heard from 
time to time during his travels of the splendor of 
his receptions in far-off countries. 


The National debt of the United States was re- 
duced nearly thirteen and one-half million dollars 
during the month of September. 


The Indians on the line of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad are becoming troublesome. The party 
of surveyors are supported by a military force of 
1,000 men, infantry, cavalry, and a battery of Gat- 
ling guns. 

Brigham Young and some other influential Mor- 
mons have been arrested on the charge of adultery, 
and are to be tried by the territorial court of Utah. 
Whether men will be excluded from the petit juries, 
as they were from the grand jury, on account of 
their faith, we do not yet learn. The expectation 
that the Mormons would forcibly resist the arrest 
appears to have been unfounded. After his arrest 
Mr. Young, who was unwell, was allowed to re- 
main in his own house without guard and without 
bail, until such time as he should be able to attend 
the court. 


The progress of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
since its commencement fifteen months ago, gives 
tokens of a management equal to that which car- 
ried the Union Pacific forward to its successful 
completion. The grading is done from Lake Su- 
perior, westward through an unbroken wilderness 
two hundred and fifty miles, to the Red River ; and 
the track-layers are finishing the work by laying 
three miles of rails per day. The company ex- 





pect to have the cars running early in November. 
They have also just closed a contract for the con- 
struction of 620 miles, to be completed by the first 
of January, 1873. Fifty miles of this number are 
expected to be finished this fall. 


A cyclone has lately swept through the Bahama 
Islands with quite as disastrous effects as that 
which devastated St. Thomas in August. The 
coasts are .strewn with wrecks, and the ripe 
fruits of the interior, the Oranges and Bananas, are 
largely destroyed. The Island of Abaco is re- 
ported to be completely cut in two by the force of 
the wind and waves. 


News from Brazil, via Lisbon, says that the Bra- 
zilian Chamber of Deputies before their recent 
adjournment passed a bill for the emancipation of 
the slaves. This vote of the Lower House proba- 
bly shows the popular feeling on the subject, but it 
must await the action of the other house, and of the 
Emperor before accomplishing the freedom of the 
slaves. 


Juarez, it is now reported, has been reélected 
President of the Mexican Republic by a majority 
of eighteen in the Electoral Congress. This elec- 
tion, it is thought, will save that republic from a 
new revolution, or any serious disturbarice. 


A French North-Pole expedition is expected to 
sail from Havre early in October. 


A rope has been made in Birmingham, England, 
five and one-fourth inches in circumference, and 
about six miles long, weighing over sixty tons. 


The great strike among the engine-workers 
along theriver Tyne in England, which commenced 
early in the summer, and is yet persisted in, is for 
the purpose of obtaining a reduction in the hours 
of labor without a corresponding reduction of the 
amount of wages. The parties concerned have 
been trying to arrange the terms of settlement by 
arbitration, but are thus far unsuccessful. In the 
mean time the workmen in other branches of busi- 
ness, in various parts of the kingdom, have struck 
for better terms; either for a reduction of time, or 
an increase of wages. The latest account reports 
the strike of some four hundred women. These 
examples in England are followed by workmen in 
many places on the continent; and altogether 
give support to the commonly received idea that 
this wide-spread contest between workmen and 
their employers is the work of the International 
Working-men’s Society. The contest in the iron 
regions of Staffordshire, England, has been closed 
by a concession of ten per cent. advance on the 
wages of the workmen, with a promise of a further 
advance if the price of iron advances. 


Russia has called in all the officers and men of 
‘her army who were on furlough, for the purpose of 
exerciSing them in the movements of large bodies 
of men. 


The Moors are in armed revolt against the au- 
thority of Spain, and are endeavoring to take pos- 
session of the citadel of Melilla, a seaport in Mo- 
rocco, belonging to Spain. 


A Protestant League has been formed in Ger- 
many, having for its object thee expulsion of all 
Jesuits from the Empire. The Jesuits and Repub- 
lican agents have also been expelled from Rome. 


Bavaria has recalled all her foreign Ministers, 
and is no longer an independent nation, being 
absorbed in the German Empire. i 


The Cabinet of the King of Italy has deter- 
mined to take the control of public education out 
of the hands of the Pope, and to this end will not 
allow any Professor in the University of Rome to 
continue in the exercise of his functions without 
taking the oath of allegiance to Italy. 


A meeting of German Protestants has been held 
at Darmstadt, at which it was declared to be for 
the interest of Germany to oppose the doctrine of 
infallibility, it being inimical to the sovereignty of 
the state, and to the liberties of the people, and 
the freedom of conscience, which is the basis of 
pure religion. They also ask for the suppression 
of the “ Order of the Jesuits.” 


The Municipal Government of Paris has ap- 
propriated two million francs to repair the damage 
done to public buildings and works during the 
siege and the reign of the Commune. 


Eminent French Officers, who surrendered their 
armies to the Germans, are to be tried by Court 
Martial. 

The French Government propose to send an 
agent to Berlin for the purpose of securing the 





ratification of the Customs’ Treaty, which was 
amended by the French Assembly on the eve of 
its adjournment, and has not yet been returned by 
the German Government to eh it was sent. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine Twist, Sewing Silk, and Ribbons, of their own manufac- 
ture, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida Community. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





MACHINE--SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 

Silk Machinery, Lifting- Jacks, Wagon-Skeins, and all kinds of ag- 
ricultural, machine and light castmgs, on hand or made to order. 
General Jobbing and Repairing done on reasonable terms. Descrip- 
tive price-list sent on application. Address, 

Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MOUNT TOM PRINTING--HOUSE. 

Orders for all kinds of Book and Job Printing will be promptly 
attended to. Manufacturers’ Illustrated Catalogues made a spe- 
ciality ; also, Bronze and Color work, and the finer kinds of Card, 
Circular and Bill-head Printing Improved facilities enable this 
establishment to do a superior quality of work at moderate prices. 
Address, WALLINGFoRD ComMMUNITY, 

Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes, 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Price, 25 


History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo 
Price, bound in cloth, $2.00 


Male Continence; or Self-control in Sexual Inter- 


course. A Letter of Inquiry, answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 
50 cents per dozen. 
Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price, 


$1.50 per volume, or sent (post-paid) by mail at $1.75. 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘“‘ New America,’’ ‘* Spirit- 
ual wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price, 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of The Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles, Price, 25 cts. 


Messrs. TrRUBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the History of American Socialisms and the Trap- 
per’s Guide for sale. They will receive subscriptions for our other 
publications. 


NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, ca be had on application at the 
office of the CiRCULAR: 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-Eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, neatly d on fine led board 16 
by 20. Price $1.75. 

Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above. 
$1.75. 

South and East Fronts of the Community Dwelling, giving a good 
view of the New Wing, pied by the Child 
on tinted board 10 by 12, with ornamental border. 

STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No. 5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings, looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 15, South and East Fronts. 

Price of stereoscopic views 40 cts. for single picture, three for 
$1.00, six for $1.75, or $3 50 per doz. 

Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 





Price 





8 by 10; mounted 
Price $1 00. 
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